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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hegel ' s Logic : An Essay in Interpretation. By John Grier Hibben. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. — pp. x, 313. 

If one may judge from the number of books on Hegel now appearing, 
one is justified in inferring that Hegel is at last coming into his own. After 
having been laid on the shelf for half a century in his own native Germany, 
his works are evidently taken down and dusted and exported to England 
and America, where they are actually read. The significant literature on 
Hegel is found in English, and this has been the case for many decades. 
With the exception of Kuno Fischer's exposition, no work of first rank on 
Hegel has appeared in Germany since Hegel's narrow-minded followers 
brought an undeserved contempt upon their master by lifting up his name 
unto vanities. The disgusted public naturally reasoned, ' Like disciples, 
like master, ' and turned their attention away from ' the speculative phi- 
losophy ' and did obeisance to ' the inductive philosophy ' of John Stuart 
Mill, and later to ' the evolutionary philosophy ' of Charles Darwin. And 
it was right in giving Hegelianism up, if the Hegelians knew the mind of 
Hegel. It has been reserved for foreigners to discover that Hegel's 
' speculation ' was not a spinning of cobwebs, but a serious attempt to do 
justice to the concrete experience of every-day life ; that, far from being 
a mere theorist, Hegel was trying to see life as it is, an experience which 
begins in seeming disconnectedness and mere sensation, and which gradu- 
ally evolves into an intelligible order to which the emptiness of mere con- 
ception and the blindness of mere perception are equally alien. His 
schematism, his triadism of thesis-antithesis-synthesis, is an inheritance 
which he came by from his philosophical progenitors. He took this barren 
legacy, and by dint of hard, honest work in the world of facts he made it 
into solid wealth. He gave back to the form the content of which it had 
been disembowelled, and yet because he kept the form he was called a 
formalist. He restored logic to its vital connection with reality, and 
yet, because he insisted upon seeing the logic of things, he was called a 
panlogist. He showed the particulars to be not mere particulars, isolated 
and atomistic, but concrete exemplifications of concrete universals, stand- 
ing in organic connections which must be discovered by scientific 
thought. He attempted to ascertain what these connections are, and to 
discover the relations which obtain between one connection and another, 
as these connections actually appear in experience ; and for his pains he 
was accused of being the manager of a ballet troupe of bloodless categories. 

But a prophet is not without honor save in his own country, even though 
in other countries he may have stones thrown at him by those who have 
taken not a few words of prophecy out of his mouth. Meanwhile the build- 
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ing of his tomb and the garnishing of his sepulchre goes on apace — but 
as yet it is mainly at the hands of gentiles. 

In the work now before us, Professor Hibben has made his contribution 
to the rehabilitation of Hegel's reputation. It is "an attempt to render in- 
telligible the fundamental Hegelian doctrines by means of simple statement 
and illustration " (p. viii), and the attempt has been most happily achieved, 
so far as simplicity of statement goes. Professor Hibben understands the 
secret of lucidity in writing, and he has written a book which every one 
can understand who will go through the operation of reading, even without 
much philosophical preparation. His endeavor "to simplify all technical 
terms and explain their significance in the light of the definitions as given 
by Hegel himself, and as indicated in the context where such terms sever- 
ally occur" {ibid.) is quite successful up to a certain point. "The pro- 
verbial obscurity of Hegel" {ibid.') has been in many places illuminated 
by the crystal clearness of the expositor, and the general reader who may 
wish to get a general notion of Hegel's problem and of his solution of that 
problem will doubtless get from the book what he wants. The book evi- 
dently was intended for such readers, and also for college undergraduates 
studying the history of philosophy and needing to get an idea of the part 
played by Hegel in that history. It does not promise aid to those who 
have already begun a serious study of Hegel's Greater Logic. The expo- 
sition is based on the Logic of the Encyclopedia, and is open to criticism. 

In the first place, not all technical terms are explained. For instance, 
'an ihm selbst,' as seemingly distinct from 'an sich,' receives no atten- 
tion ; and yet the former term is very puzzling to any one who is wrestling 
with the chapter of the Greater Logic on Daseyn as well as with many later 
passages. Are the two terms really distinct, or are they not ? If they are, 
what is the difference? In the second place, is 'Qualilat' adequately ex- 
plained in the chapter on Quality? Is it correct to say: " Quality may 
be defined as the internal determining factor of being ; and quantity as the 
external determining factor" (p. 93)? It does not seem to accord with 
Hegel's own definition : " Die Bestimmtheit so fur sich isolirt, als seyende 
Bestimmtheit, ist die Oualitat ;— ein ganz Einfaches, Unmittelbares " 
(Werke, III, 1841, p. 108). Still again, it is questionable whether it is 
correct to say : "Any object of thought is gesetzt which is necessarily and 
explicitly determined by the logic of the situation. Whenever that which 
;s given in thought leads by the very necessity of the thought processes 
themselves to a conclusion depending upon it, that conclusion is always 
described by Hegel as gesetzt. Every phase of the dialectic process is gesetzt 
in the sense of following by the very momentum of thought itself from the 
nature of the stage immediately preceding it "(p. 301). Is it not also true 
that anything is gesetzt which is due to the activity of ' ' die setzende Re- 
flexion " ? Hegel says (in Werke, IV, 1841, p. 16): "Dies ist das Ge- 
setztsein; die Unmittelbarkeit rein nur als Bestimmtheit oder als sich 
reflectirend. Diese Unmittelbarkeit, die nur als Riickkehr des Negativen 
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in sich ist, — ist jene Unmittelbarkeit, welche die Bestimmtheit des Scheins 
ausmacht, und von der vorhin die reflectirende Bewegung anzufangen 
schien." Whatever is gesetzt is, according to this, the immediate from 
which the dialectic begins, and which it transforms into an element of a 
higher unity, rather than what results from the operation of the dialectic. 
Professor Hibben's definition may be true of gesetzt in certain passages, but 
it is not generally true. 

There are many other points made by Professor Hibben to which excep- 
tion might be taken. For instance, he says: "The best illustration of 
the Hegelian significance of being-for self is, however, not found in the 
sphere of plant life ? It is found in the higher sphere of consciousness, in 
the nature of personality, of the Ego. The personality of selfhood remains 
unchanged amidst the innumerable alterations of its manifold activities, and 
so far forth partakes of the nature of that absolute permanency which is an 
essential attribute of the infinite. The idea of the Ego, of consciousness 
apart from its concrete manifestation in any particular individual (the 
Kantian Bewusstseyn iiberhaupt) may be regarded as the most comprehen- 
sive type of the Absolute" (p. 100). This last sentence seems to contra- 
vene one of the main contentions of the Logic and of all Hegel's philosoph- 
ical writings, that Bewusstseyn iiberhaupt is not knowledge at all ; that 
consciousness apart from its concrete manifestations is a mere chimera of 
the brain, a pure invention of abstract philosophers, to which nothing ever 
did or ever could correspond. The view here advocated by Professor 
Hibben would be hard to reconcile with one of the few points on 
which practically all recent interpreters of Hegel have agreed. Kant's 
Bewusstseyn is not Hegel's absolute thought, for that thought was not ab- 
stract, as Professor Hibben also recognizes elsewhere. Consciousness in 
general is, according to Hegel, only the veriest abstraction of the concrete 
thought. Hegel's thought is always thought concerned with facts. In 
Hegel's absolute system, sensation and perception get their rights, and 
thought is not a transcendental function imposing its abstract unity upon 
the manifold of sense, as it would be if it were anything even remotely like 
Kant's Bewusstseyn iiberhaupt. 

How Professor Hibben can bring his view of Hegel's Absolute into har- 
mony with his own interpretation of Hegel's attitude to experience is diffi- 
cult even to guess. He says truly that for Hegel "it is the nature of 
thought ... to seek the universal significance of every particular experi- 
ence by which it is confronted" (p. 5). In other words, thought is a func- 
tion which discovers an immanent unity in the experience apart from which 
it has no existence. It discovers unity in particulars, because particulars 
are not mere particulars. And particulars are not mere particulars, be- 
cause they are particulars in essential relation to other particulars. These 
relations are what we call the laws of nature. The fact, however, that 
these laws of nature are discoverable by thought is an indication that 
thought is not something absolutely apart from nature. Thought finds in 
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facts principles which it can understand. It is at home in the world of ex- 
perience ; it is not a stranger and pilgrim on the earth, seeking a better 
country, that is, a heavenly — a country, in which it can be Bewusstseyn 
iiberhaupt, and not Bewusstseyn der realen Objecte. 

Kant was not content with the fact that we know objects. He had to ex- 
plain this fact by a mechanism. He argued that either thought must be 
made by fact or fact by thought, if thought is to correspond with fact. He 
accepted the latter alternative. Hegel refused to see the necessity of ex- 
plaining this correspondence of thought and fact by making it the creation 
of one of the corresponding elements. Hegel's identity of thought and fact 
was only the fact of the correspondence of thought and fact. In this corre- 
spondence, thought still remains thought with all its uniqueness of nature, 
and fact remains fact with all its objectivity. But while each was thus 
recognized as irreducible to the other as that other had been abstractly 
conceived, each was also recognized as having its significance only in its 
relation to the other. Fact is fact only as intelligible, and thought is 
thought only as thought engaged upon fact. Pure thought, in the sense of 
thought thinking nothing — and that is the only sense in which there can 
be thought apart from its concrete manifestation — that kind of pure thought 
is not what actual thought really is, as Hegel was at pains to reiterate. 
And fact as mere fact, absolutely inaccessible to thought, so that thought 
cannot even think it to be fact, is not what any scientist ever attempted to 
ascertain. Hegel's Absolute was the indissoluble correlation of concrete 
fact and concrete thought. 

Another criticism which I would make on Professor Hibben's book is that 
he gives teleology too high a place in Hegel's system. He says that the 
doctrine of the notion is given ' ' in answer to the question, to what end 
(p. 69). This narrows Hegel's Begriff. Teleology plays a part, and an 
important part, in Book III ; but it is not the final category. It appears 
at the end, not of the third, but of the second division. In the final divi- 
sion, it is present only as a transcended moment in the Absolute. The 
validity of teleology is recognized in the Logic, therefore ; but it does not 
control the Absolute Idea. There are elements of purposiveness in the 
Absolute, but in the Absolute not all is purposive. 

This brings me to say that Professor Hibben treats with too much con- 
tempt the Hegelians of the left. He brushes them aside with the remark 
that they are materialists (p. 43). Of course nobody can accuse Hegel of 
being a materialist, and, as Feuerbach and Strauss were materialists, they 
cannot be Hegelians. But were they materialists ? They did indeed 
emphasize the function of sensation in the Absolute ; they might then be 
called sensationalists, but surely sensationalism and materialism are not 
one and the same thing. The real sin of the left-wing Hegelians in Pro- 
fessor Hibben's eyes evidently was their failure to see in the Absolute the 
personal, planning God of orthodox theology. But Hegel was not a 
Hegelian of either the right or the left, of the right-center or the left-center, 
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nor even of the center itself. His relation to these wings is exactly Socra- 
tes' s relation to the Socratic schools. Hegel's system contained elements 
which, taken apart from their unity, could be and were developed into the 
warring wings. It was this internecine warfare which brought ' Hegelian- 
ism ' into disrepute. Too much theology in logic is apt to make logic a 
barren dialectic. Logic, of course, has its theological implications, and, as 
Hegel worked it out, it had for him a very deep theological significance ; 
but if he had not dwelt so much upon that significance, perhaps he would 
now rank as a greater logician than he is commonly recognized to be ; for 
his theology was the rock on which his school split into fragments, and 
sank into obloquy. 

As a rule, Professor Hibben is very happy in his concrete illustrations of 
the dialectic, yet even here he reads too much teleology into natural proc- 
esses, as when he says that the expansion of water just before freezing 
"seems to be a warning note" to indicate a forthcoming radical change 
(p. 126). 

Taken all in all, the book will well serve, as was said above, the purpose 
of giving the lay reader who is not working on Hegel an appreciation of 
the questions which Hegel sought to answer in the Logic, and of the way 
in which he set about the task. It will also be a very convenient reference 
book or even text-book for the very large class of elementary students who 
are getting their history of philosophy at second hand. Technical philos- 
ophers, however, will hardly find any answers to the more difficult ques- 
tions which the reading of the Logic is sure to raise. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

The Mind of Man. By Gustav Spiller. London, Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., 1902. — pp. xiv, 552. 

It is very difficult for the reviewer to do justice to a work of the kind that 
Mr. Spiller presents to us. He has undoubtedly written one of the most 
original books on psychology that has appeared in recent years, and for 
that reason one can with difficulty avoid too much praise for the point of 
view, or too great condemnation because he does not find what he has 
learned to expect in a work on psychology. The general plan of the work 
is undoubtedly a development from Mr. Stout's doctrine of systems, but the 
departure from the original is very great. Sensations and all other ele- 
ments are frankly given up, even as convenient fictions. We need only 
consciousness and phases of consciousness to construct a psychology ; these 
alone are given in experience. In fact, one is tempted to parody the theory 
by the statement that mind is merely a point of view with nothing to observe. 

The method of the work is purely empirical. Introspection alone can be 
used in the investigation of mind. And introspection, he insists, can be 
applied directly, the statements of Wundt, Titchener, and others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. For they all admit the possibility of retrospection, 



